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In our two Jast Monthly Supplements (Nos, 326 and 
331) a short account has been given of the Highlands 
of Scotland, intended principally for the use of pedes- 
trians, but more or less applicable to the guidance of 
all classes of travellers. This and the following Sup- 
plement will be employed in a similar sketch of the 
English Lakes. The remarks in No. 326 concerning 
equipment, expense, and modes of travelling, need not 
be repeated here. It is to be remembered, however, 
that the days’ journeys among our English Lakes are 
shorter, the climate on the whole warmer and better, 
and the heights of the mountains not so great; and 
that, as the pedestrian need never be many days sepa- 
rated from his portmanteau, he may, if he thinks fit, 
make his coat-pocket fulfil the purpose of a knapsack. 
The accommodations, everywhere, will be found suffi- 
ciently good, and the scale of expense is not materially 
different from that of the Highlands. 

The principal approaches to this beautiful district 
are, by Penrith to Keswick, and by Kendal to Bowness 
or Ambleside. A third may be mentioned by sea from 
Liverpool to Whitehaven, between which ports steam- 





boats are continually running. In this case Keswick 
Vou, VI. 


will be the first point of attraction; and the stranger 
will do well to follow (at the expense of a long and 
severe hill) the old road from Cockermouth to Keswick, 
in preference to the new one (though this is beautiful) 
through Wythop Woods, and along Bassenthwaite-water, 
for the sake of the magnificent view, which introduces 
him to the Lake country, from the brow of Whinlatter, 
over the vale of Derwent. If, however, the choice of 
a route is not determined by convenience, that by 
Kendal and Windermere is perhaps to be preferred. 
It adds somewhat to the pleasure of the tour, espe- 
cially to pedestrians, that from the unusual compactness, 
and comparatively small extent of this mountain group, 
the whole of it may be conveniently visited in short 
excursions of two, three, or four days, from certain 
places selected as head-quarters, returning to them as 
a sort of home, when fatigue or bad weather may render 
quiet desirable. Ambleside and Keswick will be the 
places most commonly selected. At both the inns are 
good, lodgings abundant and comfortable, all sorts of 
accommodation in the way of carriages, saddle-horses, 
or boats, is readily procured, and the circulating libraries 
and museums offer resources against ennui in wet 
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weather, which cannot be had at the small village 
inns. 

The roads here, as elsewhere, have of late been much 
improved ; still there are comparatively few over which 
a common travelling-carriage can be taken with ease, 
or even safety. We shall give a very short outline of 
those which are passable for such vehicles, and then 
proceed to more minute description. The main road 
is that through the heart of the country, from Kendal 
to Whitehaven, by Ambleside, Keswick, and Cocker- 
mouth. ‘This, from the first view of Windermere to 
the last view of Bassenthwaite, a distance of some thirty 
miles, is one uninterrupted succession of beautiful and 
varied scenery, in the course of which six lakes, each of 
peculiar and distinct character, are closely viewed, and 
a mountain pass, of considerable elevation, is traversed 
at Dunmail Raise. From Keswick another high road 
leads to Penrith, distant eighteen miles. Ulswater can 
be reached from Keswick, in a heavy carriage, by going 
to Becksis, eleven miles on the Penrith road; thence 
it is seven miles, through Matterdale, to Gowbarrow 
Park, where the road descends on Ulswater, four miles 
from Patterdale. Or there is a longer and easier way 
by Penruddock and Dacre to Pooley Bridge, at the 
foot of the lake. From Penrith, Lowther Castle may. 
be visited, and there is a practicable road continued 
through Bampton as far as Hawes-water. Again, there 
is a direct line from Penrith to Ambleside, distant 
twenty-five miles, by Pooley Bridge, Patterdale, and 
the pass of Kirkstone, where there is a long and la- 
borious ascent. This road runs close along the banks 
of Ulswater, which can scarcely be surpassed in beauty. 
Coniston may be reached from Ambleside; from Bow- 
ness, crossing the Ferry, by Esthwaite Water and 
Hawkshead ; or from the low country to the south: it 
is seen to most advantage by the latter route. The 
level tract which intervenes between the mountains and 
the sea may of course be traversed without difficulty ; 
and excursions may be made from it into Donnerdale 
(as the vale of Duddon is called), Eskdale and Wast- 
dale, by those who cannot cross the mountains to visit 
these valleys. The chief object of interest which it 
contains is the ruin of Furness Abbey, a wealthy mo- 
nastery, which formerly enjoyed vast possessions, and 
exercised extensive manorial rights over the neighbour- 
ing country. It is a fine ruin, and well worth a visit ; 
but it lies out of the way, being fifteen or sixteen miles 
south from the foot of Coniston or of Windermere. 
There is some pretty scenery around it, and near Ul- 
verston, where the grounds of Conishead Priory are 
much admired; but the natural beauties of this part of 
the country are hardly sufficient to tempt the tourist 
thus far from the mountains. Calder Abbey is a pretty 
ruin, though small; and Calder Bridge, hard by it, is 
the best station from which to visit Wastwater, for those 
who cannot traverse the pass of Sty Head. From 
Calder Bridge there is a rough carriage-road by Lam- 
plugh Cross, Lowes Water, and Scale Hill, to Keswick. 
Crummock Water and Buttermere may be visited from 
Scale Hill; and from Buttermere a short cut of nine 
miles leads directly to Keswick, through the vale of 
Newlands. The road, however, is narrow and stony, 
and the ascent from Buttermere to the top of the pass 
called Buttermere Hawse, extremely severe; it should 
not be attempted with a heavy carriage, or without very 
steady horses. Bassenthwaite Water, Derwent Water, 
Windermere, and Coniston Water, are all of them en- 
compassed by roads practicable for four-wheel carriages. 
Short drives of course may be taken in different direc- 
tions from different places; and there are many more 
roads practicable for light open cars. 

The physical formation of this country is peculiar. 
Mr. Wordsworth, in his admirable * Description of the 
Scenery of the Lakes,’ has compared it to a wheel, of 
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which the nave is that central highest group of moun- 
tains, of which Great Gavel, Scawfell, and Bowfell are 
the principal points ; the spokes being represented by 
a number of divergent valleys. The resemblance is of 
course rough and imperfect; but it still serves to con- 
vey some notion of the structure, as it would be seen 
on a bird’s-eye view from a sufficiently elevated point, 
The spokes are, “ first, the vale of Langdale, which will 
conduct the eye to the long lake of Winandermere, 
stretched nearly to the sea, or rather tu the sands of the 
vast bay of Morecambe, serving here for the rim of this 
imaginary wheel : let us trace it in a direction from the 
south-east towards the south, and we shall next fix our 
eyes upon the vale of Coniston, running up likewise from 
the sea, but not (as all the other valleys do) to the nave 
of the wheel, and therefore it may not inaptly be repre- 
sented as a broken spoke, sticking in the rim. Look- 
ing forth again, with an inclination towards the west, 
we see immediately at our feet the vale of Duddon, in 
which is no lake, but a copious stream, winding among 
fields, rocks, and mountains, and terminating its course 
in the sands of Duddon. The fourth vale next to be 
observed, namely, that of the Esk, is of the same 
general character as the last, yet beautifully discrimi- 
nated from it by peculiar features. Its stream passes 
under the woody steep upon which stands Muncaster 
Castle, and after forming a short and narrow estuary, 
enters the sea below the small town of Ravenglass, 
Next, almost due west, look down into the deep valley 
of Wastdale, with its little chapel, and half a dozen 
neat dwellings scattered upon a plain of meadow and 
corn-ground, intersected with stone walls, apparently 
innumerable, like a large piece of lawless patchwork, 
or an array of mathematical figures, such as in the 
ancient schools of geometry might have been sportively 
and fantastically traced out upon sand. Beyond this 
little fertile plain lies, within a bed of steep mountains, 
the long, narrow, stern, and desolate lake of Wastdale ; 
and beyond this a dusky tract of level ground conducts 
the eye to the Irish Sea. Next comes in view Enner- 
dale, with its lake of bold and somewhat savage shores. 
Its stream, the Ehen, or Enna, flowing through a soft 
and fertile country, passes the town of Egremont, and 
the ruins of the castle; then seeming, like the other 
rivers, to break the barrier of sand thrown up by the 
winds on this tempestuous coast, enters the Irish Sea. 
The vale of Buttermere, with the lake and village of 
that name, and Crummock Water beyond, next present 
themselves. We will follow the main stream, the Cocker, 
through the fertile and beautiful vale of Lorton, till it 
is lost in the Derwent, below the noble ruins of Cocker- 
mouth Castle. Lastly, Borrowdale, of which the vale 
of Keswick is only a continuation, stretching due north, 
brings us to a point nearly opposite the vale of Winan- 
dermere, with which we began. From this it will 
appear that the image of a wheel, thus far exact, is 
little more than one-half complete ; but the deficiency 
on the eastern side may be supplied by the vales of 
Wytheburn, Ulswater, Hawes-water, the vale of Gras- 
mere and Rydal; none of these, however, run up 
to the central point between Great Gavel and Scawfell. 
From this, hitherto our central point, take a flight of 
not more than * four or five miles eastward to the ridge 
of Helvellyn, and you will look down upon Wytheburn 
and St. John’s Vale, which are a branch of the vale of 
Keswick ; upon Ulswater, stretching due east, and not 
far beyond to the south-east, (though from this point 
not visible) lie the lake and vale of Hawes-water; and 
lastly the vale of Grasmere, Rydal, and Ambleside, 
brings you back to Winandermere, thus completing, 
though on the eastern side in a somewhat irregular 
manner, the representative figure of the wheel.” 


_* Mr, Wordsworth has understated the distance—read eight or 
nine, 
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It is a bold thing to attempt to improve one of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s descriptions ; but this one would be more 
true if the wheel had been represented as broken, and 
the rim gone on the eastern side. The great valley, 
which, with one pass of comparatively small elevation, 
viz., Dunmail Raise, extends from Keswick to Amble- 
side, divides the lake district into two separate regions, 
as completely as the Great Glen does the Highlands of 
Scotland: and the part which lies to the east is of 
entirely different structure, the mountain chains, and 
consequently the valleys, being parallel instead of di- 
vergent. Along the eastern side of the valley, from 
Rydal as far north as Keswick, a high chain of moun- 
tains extends, rising first to the high point of Fairfield, 
—there broken through by the deep cleft of Grisedale, 
—rising again still higher to the summit of Helvellyn, 
and prolonged in a continuous undulating ridge called 
Wanthwaite Fell, which sinks into the wide valley 
extending eastwards from Keswick towards Penrith. 
The western side of this important range is, compara- 
tively speaking, smooth and tame ; the eastern abounds 
in wild and beautiful scenery, except towards the north- 
ern end. Parallel to this, and divided from it by Pat- 
terdale and Troutbeck, runs a continuous chain of hills 
from Place Fell, including the summits of High Street 
and Hill-bell (or Lll-bell) to the side of Windermere ; 
and a third, separated from the second by Martindale 
and Kentmere, runs from Swarth Fell, on Ulswater, to 
Potter Fell, near Kendal, forming the western side of 
Mardale and Long Sleddale. ‘To the east of Hawes- 
water and Long Sleddale, the mountains sink gradually 
into a tract of high moorland called Shap Fells, con- 
necting the Cumbrian group with that chain of hills 
which, extending from the borders of Scotland to the 
banks of the Trent, has been called the British Apen- 
nines, the Pennine Chain, and the Backbone of Eng- 
land. The group of Skiddaw, Saddleback, and the 
lower hills to the north of them, are entirely detached, 
both from this second division, and from.Mr. Words- 
worth’s wheel. 

The divergent structure, which belongs to much 
the largest portion of the Cumbrian group, leads to 
results which are best described in the words of the 
book from which we have already quoted at some 
length. ‘ From the circumference to the centre, that 
is, from the sea, or plain country, to the mountain 
stations specified, there is, in the several ridges that 
enclose these vales, and divide them from each other, 
—I mean, in the forms and surfaces, first of the swell- 
ing grounds, next of the hills and rocks, and lastly of 
the mountains—an ascent of almost regular gradation, 
from elegance and richness, to their highest point of 
grandeur and sublimity. It follows therefore from 
this, first, that these rocks, hills, and mountains must 
present themselves to view in stages rising above each 
other, the mountains clustering together towards the 
central point ; and, next, that an observer familiar with 
the several vales, must, from their various position in 
relation to the sun, have had before his eyes every pos- 
sible embellishment of beauty, dignity, and splendour, 
which light and shadow can bestow upon objects so 
diversified. For example, in the vale of Winander- 
mere, if the spectator looks for gentle and lovely scenes, 
his eye is turned towards the south ;—if for the grand, 
towards the north; in the vale of Keswick, which (as 
hath been said) lies almost due north of this, it is 
directly the reverse. Hence, when the sun is setting 
in summer, far to the north-west, it is seen by the spec- 
tator, from the shores or breast of Winandermere, rest- 
ing among the summits of the loftiest mountains, some 
of which will perhaps be half or wholly hidden by clouds, 
or by the blaze of light which the orb diffuses around 
it; and the surface of the lake will reflect before the 
eye correspondent colours through every variety of 








oeauty, and through all degrees of splendour. In the 
vale of Keswick, at the same period, the sun sets over 
the humbler regions of the landscape, and showers 
down upon them the radiance which at once veils and 
glorifies,—sending forth, meanwhile, broad streams of 
rosy, crimson, purple, or golden light, towards the 
grand mountains in the south and south-east, which 
thus illuminated, with all their projections and cavities, 
and with an intermixture of solemn shadows, are seen 
distinctly through a cool and clear atmosphere. Of 
course, there is as marked a difference between the 
noontide appearance of these two opposite vales. The 
bedimming haze that overspreads the south, and the 
clear atmosphere and determined shadows of the cloids 
in the north, at the same time of the day, are each seen 
in these several vales with a constrast as striking. ‘The 
reader will easily conceive in what degree the inter- 
mediate vales partake of a kindred variety. I do not 
indeed know any tract of country, in which, within so 
narrow a compass, may be found an equal variety iu 
the influences of light and shadow upon the sublime 
or beautiful features of landscape; and it is owing to 
the combined circumstances to which I have directed 
the reader’s attention. From a point between Great 
Gavel and Scawfell, a shepherd would not require more 
than an hour to descend into any one of eight of the 
principal vales by which he would be surrounded ; and 
all the others lie (with the exception of Hawes-water) at 
but a small distance. Yet, though clustered together, 
every valley has its distinct and separate character; in 
some instances as if they had been formed in studied 
contrast to each other, and in others with the united 
pleasing differences and resemblances of a sisterly rival- 
ship.” 

The Cumbrian mountains belong almost entirely to the 
slate formation. Granite occurs in the bed of the Caldew 
River, and on the stream which runs through the deep 
ravine between Skiddaw and Saddleback ; also between 
Wastdale and Eskdale, in a larger extent. Sienite, por- 
phyry, and veins of trap are of occasional occurrence, but 
not to such a degree as to affect the external character of 
the country, in reference to which alone we have to con- 
sider its geology. The slate formation ‘s divided ‘into 
three groups, which differ materially in appearance. 
These lie in order from north to south: the lowest, in 
geological succession, comprehends Saddleback, Skid- 
daw, and their dependent hills; Grisedale Pike, Grass- 
moor, and the group of hills between Derwent-water 
and Crummock, as also the southern side of the Vale of 
Newlands ; and the hills about Lowes-water, and the 
lower part of Ennerdale, passing to the sea by Dent 
Hill, near Egremont. These rocks are soft and shivery, 
and form smooth slopes well covered with turf—quali- 
ties to which the easy flowing outlines of Skiddaw and 
the hills of Newlands owe their formation. The middle 
division is much harder, and very different in its ap- 
pearance: it comprehends Helvellyn, Langdale, Bor- 
rowdale, Bowfell, Scawfell, the Pillar, and the greater 
part of the Coniston group, and forms by far the 
grandest scenery in the country. The mountains of 
this group are distinguished at once from those of 
the earlier one by their boldness of outline and rug- 
gedness of surface; and wherever lofty and abrupt 
rocks, such as Raven Crag in Thirlmere, Castle Crag 
in Borrowdale, or Eagle Crag in Stonethwaite, occur, 
we may set them down as belonging to this series, in 
which roofing slate is extensively quarried, in Lang- 
dale, Grasmere, &c. The upper division runs from the 
head of Windermere, near the head of Coniston, to 
Broughton, at the mouth of the Duddon: a line drawn 
on Ottley’s map, from Broughton Mills to the spot 
marked Yewdale Ch:, follows the boundary pretty 
closely. Between these two series the difference is less 
strongly marked than between the first and second; but 
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still the upper is inferior in hardness, and, consequently. 
in grandeur and wildness of character, to the second 
division. Its mountains also are much inferior in 
elevation. 

On reaching Kendal, the stranger's first object 
probably will be to visit Windermere. Indeed the 
first view of that lake is of such uncommon loveliness, 
and forms so admirable an introduction to the fairy 
land which lies before him, that it is worth almost any 
sacrifice to enjoy it. There is, however, another route, 
of much beauty and grandeur, very little visited, which 
it better suits our plan to follow ;—we mean that to- 
wards Penrith, or Ulswater, by Long Sleddale and 
Mardale. Following the road from Kendal to Shap 
for about four miles, the traveller will see, far under 
him, a deep narrow valley, turning somewhat westward 
into the mountains: this is Long Sleddale, into which 
a cross-road down a steep hill will conduct him. If 
not one of the grandest character, it has the advantage 
at least of being thoroughly free from the intrusion of 
art. ‘There is not a new house, or a new road, or a 
new bridge, to mar its harmony: and while passing 
along the narrow lanes, enclosed by thickly-lichened 
walls, tufted with wild flowers and crested by hedges, 
as the eye rests on the brilliant green of the meadows, 
the sparkling purity of the stream, or the autumnal 
tints of the copses, -we heartily rejoice in our emancipa- 
tion from the turnpike-road, and acknowledge this to 
be a genuine and lovely specimen of pastoral scenery. 
The upper portion of the dale is bleak and sterile, and 
the ascent to the summit of the pass which divides it 
from Mardale is wearisome; but, on attaining the 
summit, the bird's-eye view of the deep green secluded 
glen beneath, and the abruptness and ruggedness of 
the descent, will strike one who is unaccustomed to 





mountain-passes with surprise and delight. There is 


a small public-house, the White Bull, where rough but 
clean accommodation may be had, at Mardale Green, 
about a mile above the head of Hawes-water. This 
lake is three miles long,—‘‘a sort of lesser Ulswater,” 
Mr. Wordsworth says, “with this advantage, that it 
remains undefiled by the intrusion of bad taste;” and, 
from the remoteness of the situation, it is long likely 
to remain so. The eastern bank is richly clothed by 
natural wood, of no great size or beauty, but richly 
feathering the hill-side and shore of the lake. 

From Hawes-water there is a carriage-road, already 
mentioned, to Lowther, Penrith, or Pooley Bridge. To 
the walker, especially if limited in time, it will answer 
better to follow the western side of the lake for a mile 
or more, till his curiosity is satisfied; and then to strike 
across the mountains, leaving Kidsay Pike to the south, 
skirt round the heads of the two deep branches of Mat- 
terdale, and descend into Patterdale not far from the 
church and inn. A steep peat-track down the hill-side 
will conduct him to the bridge by which he must cross 
the river. Or, if he has already seen Hawes-water, he 
may, on quitting Mardale Green, take the valley be- 
tween Kidsay Pike and High Street, ascend the latter, 
and descend into Patterdale by the wild mountain lake 
or tarn, called Hayswater, of note tothe angler. Either 
route abounds in interest ; and if his whole day’s journey 
be from Mardale to Patterdale, he may spend two or 
three hours to advantage in rambling among the sum- 
mits of these mountains. The western branch of Mar- 
dale, which runs up between High Street and Harter 
Fell, and the head of Kentmore, enclosed by these two 
mountains, and Hill-bell on the west, are wild and 
grand, and may be seen from High Street to much 
advantage. ‘That mountain is so named from a green 
track, which passes nearly over its summit, 27C0 feet 
above the sea, and is believed to indicate the site of an 
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old Roman road from Kendal to Penrith. It is stated 
that pack-horses used to travel this way within the 
memory of man. 

Of Patterdale itself, including in that term the whole 
valley to the foot of Ulswater, it is difficult to say too 
much in praise. It is best seen, on the whole, in going 
from Pooley Bridge upwards. The fault commonly 
objected against Ulswater is, that the lower part is 
tame and spiritless; and it may so strike the eye in 
proceeding downwards from Patterdale, when we are 
turning our backs upon the loftier hills, and the eye 
travels onward towards a more and more level country. 
But in going upwards all this is reversed. The clear 
strong stream of the Eamont, the soft wooded scenery, 
and the bright expanse of the lake, are abundantly 
sufficient to delight the mind when not untuned for 
them by a higher excitement. As we proceed south- 
ward, the eastern bank becomes bolder ; the long ridge 
of Helvellyn on the west unfolds its shattered crags 
and deep ravines: and on reaching Gowbarrow Park 
we enter on a woodland region of four or five miles’ 
length, which may compete with the noblest of the 
Highland Lakes, and is unequalled, in the writer's 
opinion, in South Britain. The bare, bold front of 
Place Fell is finely contrasted with the natural woods 
which still ornament the opposite bank, sometimes 
skirting clear gravelly bays, where the hills recede, and 
leave space for open glades; sometimes, as at Sty- 
barrow Crag, clothing a steep rock, which sinks ab- 
ruptly into the still, black waters of the lake. The 
ground is richly carpeted with moss and fern, varied by 
starting rocks and graceful saplings ; and, though the 
individual trees are of small size, nowhere in England 
can the unstudied and unfailing elegance of the natural 
forest be seen in more perfection. Mr. Wordsworth 
says, that artists “ speak of the trees on the banks of 
Ulswater, and especially along the bays of Stybarrow 
Crags, as having a peculiar character of picturesque 
intricacy in their stems and branches, which their rocky 
stations, and the mountain winds have combined to give 
them.” A constant variety of landscape is presented by 
the glens descending from Helvellyn, whose streams are 
crossed by the road as they hurry into the lake. The inn 
at Patterdale affords good quarters. A week is not too 
much to devote to a leisurely examination of this neigh- 
bourhood, which is rich, perhaps above all other parts 
of the lakes, in materials for the sketcher. Hours may 
be spent idling in Gowbarrow Park, where there is a 
waterfall called Airy-force, uot large, but of great 
beauty, on the rapid stream of Matterdale. Every 
valley which comes down from Helvellyn—Glencoin, 
Glenridding, Grisedale, Deepdale, all partaking of the 
same character, yet each possessing a distinct character 
of its own—deserves a visit. Glenridding and Grise- 
dale are the principal ; they lead directly to the wildest 
solitudes of the mountain, which contrast powerfully 
with the luxuriant, cheerful magnificence of their lower 
regions. Nor should the rugged path be left unvisited 
which leads past Blowick, along the birch-sprinkled 
side of Placefell to Martindale. Hence may be seen, 
to the best advantage, Helvellyn, which on this side 
offers, by the intricate outline of its many points and 
steep descending ridges, the strongest contrast to the 
smooth, round-shouldered character of its western flank. 

The village of Hartshope, Mr. Wordsworth tells us, 
is remarkable for its picturesque specimens of ancient 
cottage architecture. Near it is a small lake, called 
Brothers, or Broader-water, which occupies the centre 
of the valley. Beyond it, on the western side, “a 
stream issues from a cove richly decorated with native 
wood. This spot is seldom or never explored by tra- 
vellers; but from these sylvan and rocky recesses, 
whoever looks back on the gleaming surface of Bro- 
thers-water, or forward to the precipitous sides and 
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lofty ridges of Dove Crag, &c., will be equally pleased 
with the beauty, the grandeur, and the wildness of 
the scenery.”* ‘The upper part of Patterdale, and the 
ascent of Kirkstone— 
“ Where, save the rugged road we find 

No appanage of human kind, 

No hint of man, if stone or rock 

Seem not his handywork to mock, 

a something cognizably shaped ; 

ockery—or model roughly hewn, 

And left, as if by earthquake strewn, 

Or from the flood escaped—” + 
are striking from the simplicity and magnitude of their 
features, yet inferior to several of the mountain passes. 
Kirkstone is named after a huge fragment of rock 
shaped like the gable-end of a church. The descent 
upon Ambleside traverses a bare hill-side, devoid of 
interest ; but it commands a noble distant view over 
Windermere and the lowland country beyond it, with 
the mountains of Coniston and Langdale. 

The ascent of Helvellyn may be conveniently per- 
formed from Patterdale. A lady, with a little manage- 
ment, taking the track up Glenridding to the lead- 
mines, may ride within a quarter or half a mile of the 
summit; immediately under which, at a depth of 650 
feet, lies Red Tarn }, enclosed within the sweep of 
two sharp ridges, called Striding Edge, and Swirrel 
Edge, which project frem the mountain. The former 
is, in some parts, as sharp as the roof of a house. One 
of the paths from Patterdale leads along it; but it re- 
quires some nerve and steadiness to traverse this giddy 
height, the top of which, in many places, is said scarcely 
to afford room to plant the foot. Swirrel Edge, the 
northern of the two, is crowned by the conical hill 
called Catchedicam. It was here that the remarkable 
instance of brute fidelity, which has been recorded 
both by Wordsworth and Scott, was shown in a dog, 
which during three months watched beside the corpse 
of his master, who had fallen and perished on a snowy 
spring day, in attempting to cross from Patterdale to 
Wythburn. 

“ How nourished there for such long time, 
He knows, who gave that love sublime, 
And gave that strength of feeling, great 
Above all human estimate.” § 
The view from the summit of Helvellyn, is, with the 
exception of that from Scawfell, the finest panoramic 
mountain view in the country. 

Besides the carriage-roads already mentioned, there 
are three tracks, more or less frequented, by which the 
traveller may quit Patterdale. One is a rough moun- 
tain road, practicable for a car, which turns hard by 
the gate of Gowbarrow Park up Matterdale, and after 
traversing a dreary tract of moor, descends at Wan- 
thwaite into the vale of St. John. From the inn of Pat- 
terdale to Keswick, is fifteen or sixteen miles. The 
first view of Ulswater, on descending Matterdale, is 
one of the most striking things in the country. ‘The 
second, which is the direct way from Patterdale to Kes- 
wick, lies up Glenridding, and will not take more than 
three and a half or four hours; it crosses the ridge of 


* Wordsworth's ‘ Description,’ &c. 
+ Wordsworth’s ‘ Ode to the Pass of Kirkstone.’ 
«A cove, a huge recess, 
That keeps, till June, December's snow ; 
A lofty: precipice in front, 
A silent tarn below! . . . « 
There sometimes doth a leaping fish, 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 
The crags repeat the raven’s croak, 
In symphony austere. 
Thither the Rainbow comes—the Cloud— 
And mists, that spread the flying shroud ; 
And sunbeams, and the sounding blast, 
That, if it could, would hurry past ; 
But that enormous barrier binds it fast.”— 





§ Ibid. Worvsworrn's ‘ Fidelity,’ 
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Helvellyn, at no great distance from the summit, which 
may readily be included ip the walk, by allowing about 
an hour more time. The third route, which is just 
practicable on horseback, runs up Grisedale, and pass- 
ing Grisedale Tarn, a lonely sheet of water, surrounded 
by three or four vast hills, of smooth and sweeping out- 
line, descends abruptly into the sweet vale of Grasmere. 
Throughout the country a finer upland glen than Grise- 
dale is hardly to be found. The distance from the inn 
at Patterdale to that at Grasmere, does not exceed eight 
or nine miles. 

Ambleside is perhaps on the whole the best head- 
quarters for the lakes. It contains as many conve- 
niences as Keswick ; and if the situation of the town 
itself be somewhat inferior in beauty, this is fully com- 
pensated by its position at the convergence of several 
valleys, each of which has its own distinct character. 
At Keswick, on the contrary, you must go to some 


distance before you can escape from the precincts of | 


the vast basin in which it stands; in which, however 
the combinations may vary, the principal objects always 
remain the same. ‘There is an excellent inn at Low- 
Wood, a mile and a half from Ambleside, close to the 
lake; it is pleasanter in some respects than Ambleside, 
but not so central and convenient. Bowness lies too 
far from the higher mountains to be chosen for an 
abiding-place. 

The valleys which converge to Ambleside, are those 
of Windermere and Rydal, which are in fact one, being 
traversed by the same river, yet so completely separated 
by the approximation of the mountains between Am- 
bleside and Rydal, and so different in character, as not 
to possess a single view or feature common to both; Great 
and Little Langdale; and that smaller glen up which the 
road to Kirkstone runs, and in which, less than a mile 
from Ambleside, is situated the elegant waterfall called 
Stockgill Force. The parallel valley of Troutbeck, 
which opens to Windermere, a little below Low-wood, 
should not be unvisited. It contains some good ex- 
amples of that peculiar and picturesque style of cottage 
architecture, on which Mr. Wordsworth, in his * De- 
scription, &c.,’* has dwelt so much. The lower part 
of Windermere is comparatively tame; and those who 
are at all confined for time, need hardly extend their 
excursion below Bowness, which is a comfortable and 
convenient halting-place, with a ferry across the lake. 
The upper portion of Windermere, about six miles 
in length, should be seen both by land and water. 
There is a road on both sides,—the Low-wood side, 
however, is the finer of the two: “ the whole distance 
from Bowness is rich in diversity of pleasing or grand 
scenery; there is scarcely a field on the road-side which, 
if entered, would not give to the landscape some addi- 
tional charmt.” If possible, a fine summer evening 
should be chosen for an excursion on the lake between 
Bowness and Ambleside. The splendid mountain- 
chain from Coniston Old Man to Scawfell and the 
Langdale Pikes is seen to more advantage from the 
water than from the land, and best of all when the sun, 
setting behind them, pours a flood of golden light over 
their peaks. 

Another delightful excursion, which may be made in 
one day from Ambleside, on horseback, or in a car, is 
the circuit of Great and Little Langdale. The former 
is inferior to none of the main valleys, except, perhaps, 
Borrowdale. Its lower portion is broad, undulating, 
richly wooded, and ornamented by two small but lovely 
lakes, called, the one Loughrigg Tarn, the other 
Elter Water. The Langdale Pikes tower in one con- 
tinuous face towards the upper end of the valley; and, 
for their height, which is only 2400 feet, form the 


* The passage to which especially we refer has been already 
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grandest mountain group in the country. They will 
be recognised at once, wherever visible, by their very 
peculiar and picturesque forms. Under the precipitous 
brow of the more eastern peak, which is called Harrison 
Stickle, lies Stickle Tarn, the stream from which forms, 
in its headlong course, a waterfall, called Dungeon 
Gill*, in a deep cavity, remarkable for being crossed 
by a sort of natural bndge of fallen rock. Higher up, 
the stranger cannot fail to be struck with the deep cup- 
like termination of the valley, enclosed by lofty, steep 
unbroken rocks. In this direction egress seems to be 
barred; but a rough and precipitous mountain-peth 
leads this way into Borrowdale, over the magnificent 
pass called the Stake. The unpractised eye will seek 
in vain to trace the path as it winds in short abrupt 
turnings, a few feet at a time, among the rocks of the 
upper part of the ascent. 

Our way however lies to the south, where a rugged 
track is faintly seen climbing towards a depression, or 
slack, as it is provincially called, in the chain of hills 
which separates the two Langdales. Within them lies 
a spot familiar, at least in imagination, to all readers of 
Wordsworth,—for it is that in which he has placed the 
abode of his Solitary. It should be described in his 
own words :— 

* A little lowly Vale: 
A lowly Vale, and yet uplifted high 
Among the mountains ; even as if the spot 
Had been, from eldest time, by wish of theirs 
So placed,—to be shut out from all the world! 
Urnlike it was in shape, deep as an urn ; 
With rocks encompassed, save that te the south 
Was one small opening, where a heath-clad ridge 
Supplied a boundary less abrupt and close ; 
A quiet treeless nook, with two green fields, 
A liquid pool that glittered in the sun, 
And one bare dwelling; one abode, no more ! 
It seemed the home of poverty and toil, 
Though not of want: the littie fields, made green 
By husbandry of many thrifty years, 
Paid cheerful tribute to the moorland house. 
—There crows the cock, single in his domain: 
The small birds find in spring no thicket there 
To shroud them ; only from the neighbouring vales 
The cuckoo, straggling up to the hill-tops, 
Shouteth faint tidings of some gladder place.” 


To many visiters the vale will appear less fair than 
in the verses of the poet: and in truth there needs the 
summer sun, and the “ concave of a blue and cloudless 
sky,” to give light and cheerfulness to a scene eminenily 
dependent on the influences reflected from the heavens. 
The best view is from the south, where the Langdale 
Pikes are seen to rise high above the near inferior hills 
which form the urn; and best of all, in the season when 
the heather-blossom has robed these in purple. The 
“liquid pool” is called Blea Tarn. ‘The road passes 
along its eastern side, and then, descending into Little 
Langdale, turns due east to Ambleside. Rather more 
than a mile from the tarn, a road turns to the west, 
and immediately begins the steep ascent of Wrynose. 
Either at or near the point of divergence, a third road 
leads south through Tilberthwaite and Yewdale to 
Coniston, a low pass, but richly wooded, and overhung 
by the grand crags of Wetherlam and the Tilberthwaite 
Fells. This road may be traversed by cars; yet beau- 
tiful as it is, it is little known. In Little Langdale, 
two waterfalls, Colwith Force and Skelwith Force, are 
worth notice, and lie within short distance of the road. 
The former is of considerable height, the latter low: 
both, except in very dry weather, possess a considerable 
volume of water. 

In this short circuit of eighteen miles almost every 
variety of mountain scenery, except that which can only 
be seen by traversing their summits, is enjoyed. Per- 
hans it is best seen in reverse order, beginning with 








q A0ted in the * Penny Magazine,’ No. 252, vol. v. 
+ Wordsworth’s ‘Scenery of Lakes,’ p. 131. 


Little Langdale. It may be varied by following the 
* See Wordsworth’s ‘ Idle Shepherd Boys.’ 
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road which leads from Rydal or Grasmere over High- | into the northern hills, on the western side of Helm- 


close, descending into Langdale, near the chapel. 
views from Highclose are of great beauty; and that 


The 


crag. It is called Easdale; the lower part is broken 
byrocky knolls, and rendered cheerful by the bright 


from Loughrigg Fell—a higher part of the same ridge | green of meadow-land , the upper is barren and lonely. 
—is celebrated for the number of lakes and mountains Near its mouth a stream, flowing from Easdale Tarn, 
which it includes, in consequence of the centrality of | precipitates itself down the rough hill side, and is called, 
the position, although the elevation of the hill is incon- | from the whiteness of the broken water, Sour Milk Gill. 


siderable. ' 
The lakes of Grasmere and Rydal are both situated 


on the same stream—the Rothay. They are small : 
Rydal, the smaller of the two, does not exceed a mile 
in length ; its banks are wooded, and it is gemmed 
by some beautiful wooded islets. Grasmere is larger, 
and contains one bare green island. About a mile 
from Ambleside stands Rydal Hall, the seat of the 
ancient family of Fleming; its grounds contain two 
pretty waterfalls, and some fine old timber, the want 
of which is greatly felt in most parts of the lakes. 
Around the cottages, indeed, the sycamore may be often 
seen of great size and venerable aspect, having been 
planted and spared for shelter; not to mention that 
it offers a less temptation to the axe than many trees, 
from the inferior value of its wood. An aged oak, 
which would repay the cost of felling, is rarely to be 
seen. Between Rydal and Grasmere the high road 
formerly ran winding among, and over, a succession of 
knolls; and being half hidden in its serpentine course, 
afforded a succession of exquisite views, without deform- 
ing this lovely valley. But the steepness of the hills 
was ill suited to the convenience of increasing traffic, 
and about ten years ago a new road was made, which 
runs close along the lower end of Grasmere, and is 
fenced from it by a long, straight, odious stone wall, 
which offends the eye, and cuts the sweetest part of the 
landscape in two with its rectilinear deformity. The 
best view of these lakes is obtained from a cross-road 
which, turning off near the foot of Rydal-water, ascends 
gradually over High-close towards Langdale, and is 
continued in another direction to the village of Gras- 
mere, on the western side of the lake; in which, on a 
calm day, the surrounding mountains may be seen so 
perfectly reflected, that it is hardly possible to distin- 
guish where earth ends and water begins. These re- 
flections throughout the Lakes are of unusual brilliancy 
and distinctness; a circumstance due, probably, to the 
remarkable purity and transparency of the water; and 
nowhere, except perhaps in Derwent-water, can they be 
better seen than here. 

The village of Grasmere is beautifully situated, a 








quarter of a mile from the high road, at the northern | 


end of the lake. 


It contains two comfortable houses of | 


entertainment; the Swan, on ihe high road, and the | 


Red Lion, near the church. The situation of the latter 
is to be preferred. Beyond the Swan the road begins 
to ascend the pass of Dunmail Raise, between Helm- 
Crag * on the west and Fairfield on the east. At the 
highest point, which is 720 feet above the sea, it passes 
a low cairn, or pile of stones, which is said to have been 
raised in the year 945 by the Saxon Edmund, after the 
defeat, and death, on this spot, of Dunmail, the British 
king of Cumbria, and the consequent destruction of that 
kingdom. Beside it, along the ridge of the hill, runs 
the boundary line of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
The pass is still called after the slain king’s name. 
From the plain of Grasmere another valley runs far 


* The shivered rocks on the summit of this mountain may be 
transmuted, by an active fancy, iato a variety of shapes. From 
one point may be seen a lion, couchant, with a lamb peacefully 
regarding the end of his nose: from another, the verisimilitude 
of an old woman, Ilence Wordsworth, in one of his ‘Poems on 


the Naming of Places, entitled ‘ Joanna,’ says, in commemorating 
the wonderful laugh which startled all the mountains, 
** That ancient Woman, seated on Helm Crag, 
Was ready with her cavern,” 





Up this seldom-visited glen the foot-traveller may pursue 
his way from Grasmere to Keswick, ascending by a 
steep and laborious climb to a narrow level tract of 
moor; after crossing which he will descend into the 
Stonethwaite branch of Borrowdale—nor will he re- 
gret, though the way be longer and far more laborious, 
having exchanged the high road for the freedom of the 
mountain-side. 

From Ambleside to Coniston, several roads may be 
pursued ; the usual one unites with the road from Bow- 
ness aud Hawkshead, not far from the top of a long 
and steep hill, which commands a noble view over the 
lake and its surrounding mountains. At the foot of 
this hill lies Coniston Water Head, where there is a 
small but very comfortable inn, level with, and close to, 
the water’s edge, and looking directly down the whole 
expanse. The traveller will be fortunate who finds 
himself here at the full of a summer’s moon, under 
whose light the lake glitters, far to the south, like 
silver; while the brilliancy below and above gives a 
more awful aspect to the dark mountains on the right 
and behind. The best way, however, of approaching 
Coniston is from the south, from Newby Bridge, or 
after a visit to Furness Abbey. Coniston, (sometimes 
calied Thurston) water, like Ulswater, is taken emi- 
nently at a disadvantage if we approach it from the 
head, and in that case it will not be worth while to 
go more than two or three miles down its sides. 
The village and church lie about a mile from the 
Water-head, at the foot of the Old Man, as the southern 
and highest point of these fells is called. A lofty 
ridge sweeps round, in a semicircular form, to the 
northern pvuint, called Wetherlam, under which lies a 
fine tarn, called Levers Water. The sides are deep, 
and almost precipitous; and the enclosed valley might 
almost be fancied the crater of an extinct volcano, 
Copper-mining is here carried on, much to the injury 
of this magnificent scene, which it deforms by the in- 
troduction of mean and unsightly objects. The height 
of the Old Man is 2577 feet, and the ascent, especially 
from the south, steep and difficult. The view from it 
is inferior to no mountain view in the country, except- 
ing those from Scawfell and Helvellyn; if, indeed, it 
be inferior to the latter. A walk of half a mile from 
the top, towards the north-west, will bring the visiter 
in sight of a deep-seated tarn, called Seathwaite Tarn, 
which sends a tributary stream to the Duddon; and, 
besides Levers Water, there are two other small tarns 
on the eastern sides. Goats Tarn, on the south-west, 
drains into Coniston. Those who can devote a day to 
the excursion will do well-to follow the mountain range 
to Wetherlam, descending into Tilberthwaite, and so 
returning to Coniston. This lake is famous for the 
delicate fish called char, a species of trout, which in- 
habits the deep water, and is only taken at particular 
times of the year. Large quantities are potted, and 
sent to the south. They do not attain a large size, 
seldom, perhaps, exceeding a pound in weight. Co- 
niston, Windermere, Wastwater, Buttermere, Crum- 
mock, and Ulswater, are, I believe, the only lakes 
which contain them. The char of Coniston stand 
highest, and those of Ulswater lowest, in repute. 

A rough road leads round the southern shoulder of 
Coniston Old Man, and climbing the high ridge called 
Walna Scar, descends into Seathwaite. This is the 
route which Mr, Wordsworth recommends as the best 
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approach to his favourite stream, the Duddon, “ At a 
point (on the descent from the Scar) elevated enough 
to show the various objects in the valley, and not so 
high as to diminish their importance, the stranger will 
instinctively halt. On the foreground, a little below the 
most favourable station, a rude foot-bridge is thrown over 
the bed of the noisy brook foaming by the way-side. Rus- 
set and craggy hills, of bold and varied outline, surround 
the level valley, which is besprinkled with grey rocks, 
plumed with birch-trees. A few homesteads are inter- 
spersed, in some places peeping out from among the 
rocks like hermitages, whose site has been chosen for 
the benefit of sunshine as well as shelter; in other 
instances, the dwelling-house, barn, and byre, compose 
together a cruciform structure, which, with its embower- 
ing trees, and the ivy, clothing part of the walls and 
roof like a fleece, call to mind the remains of an ancient 
abbey. ‘Time in most cases, and Nature everywhere, 
have given a sanctity to the humble works of man, 
that are scattered over this peaceful retirement. Hence 
a harmony of tone and colour, a perfection and con- 
summation of beauty, which would have been marred 
had aim or purpose interfered with the course of con- 
venience, utility, or necessity. The brook descends in 
a rapid torrent, passing by the churchyard of Sea- 
thwaite. The traveller is thus conducted at once into 
midst of the wild and beautiful scenery which gave 
oceasion to the Sonnets, from the 14th to the ‘20th 
inclusive. From the point where the Seathwaite brook 
joins the Duddon is a view upwards, into the pass 
through which the river makes its way into the plain 
of Donnerdale. The perpendicular rock on the right 
bears the ancient British name of The Pen; the one 
opposite is called Walla-barrow Crag, a name that 
occurs in several places to designate rocks of the same 
character. The chaotic aspect of the scene is well 
marked out by the expression of a stranger, who strolled 
out while dinner was preparing; and, at his return, 
being asked by his host ‘ Which way he had been wan- 
dering?’ replied, ‘ As far as it is finished*.’ ” 

The upper part of the valley of the Duddon, a wild, 
bare glen, is traversed by a mountain road, the divergence 
of which, near Blea Tarn, has been mentioned in our 
account of the Langdale excursion. ‘This was formerly 
the main road from Kendal to Whitehavén,—a fact 
which those who now traverse it, and see the nature of 
the ground over which it passes, will fiud it hard to 
believe. Passing up Little Langdale, it begins the 
ascent of Wrynose at the place which we have indicated, 
and descends upon Cockley Beck, only to cross the 
valley, and climb another mountain no less high and 
rugged, called Hardknot, which separates Seathwaite 
from Eskdale. The views from both these passes are 
extremely grand. Wheel-carriages of course on such a 
way were never dreamt of, and the only method of con- 
veying goods from place to place was on the backs of 
pack-horses, long trains of which were often to be seen 
traversing these hills, Seventy or eighty years ago, 
or perhaps less, many of these valleys were inaccessible 
to wheel-carriages,—a condition the memory of which 
Wordsworth has preserved (Excursion, book vii.) in 
speaking of his mountain pastor’s change of abode. 
The route of which we have been speaking, is certainly 
one of those least frequented by tourists, for it is long 
and laborious ; and neither in Donnerdale nor in Esk- 
dale is the accommodation good enough to satisfy the 
more luxurious class of travellers. Mr. Wordsworth’s 
* Sonnets to the Duddon’ have rendered the name of 
that river familiar; but few strangers know the scenery 
from which they were drawn; and the aspect of the 
upper part of the valley, at Cockley Beck, where it 


* Notes to ‘ River Duddon,’ Sonnet xvii, 
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is crossed by the mountain road of which we haye 
been speaking—is not such as, in this land of beauty 
calls for any unusual tribute of admiration. A tract 
of desolate hills, nurses of the Esk and Duddon 
rise towards the north-west into the lofty range of 
Scawfell and Bowfell. The head of Eskdale lies be- 
tween these, the highest and the roughest mountains 
in the country; and we might here fancy ourselves dee 
in the recesses even of the wilder parts of the Scottish 
Highlands. The precipices of Scawfell, and of the 
higher point of that great mountain, called The Pikes, 
tower darkly and awfully on the western side; and 
even on the eastern, where Bowfell slopes down more 
gently, the passage of the traveller will be slow and 
cautious. No precipice, however, bars up the head of 
the dale, which rises gradually up to the green ridge, 
which marks the watershed between Eskdale and 
Borrowdale. This height, itself a depression between 
Great End and Bowfell, is called Ash Course *, in the 
guide-books. From it we look directly down the whole 
of Borrowdale, and command a view of Derwent-water, 
with its specks of islands, the whole closed by the ele- 
gant pyramidal group of Skiddaw, which is hence seen 
from head to foot, and to the greatest advantage. This, 
however, is a divergence from our course, which must 
return towards the lower part of Eskdale. The out- 
break of the river from this upland glen to the lower 
valley, some five or six miles from Ash Course, forms a 
succession of falls and rapids for a considerable distance, 
fringed with birch and mountain-ash, the first signs of 
better soil and milder climate. These, in their varied 
combinations of rock and water, contain a mine of 
studies for the artist or sketcher, 

Afier crossing Cockley Beck, the Kendal and White- 
haven road begins to climb the side of Hardknot, and 
descends on the opposite side, with equal rapidity, down 
a still longer descent, into Eskdale. ‘ A Roman fort, 
called by the country-people Hardknot Castle, is most 
impressively situated half-way down the hill on the 
right of the road that descends from Hardknot into 
Eskdale. The Druidical Circle is about half a mile to 
the left of the road ascending Stoneside from the vale of 
Duddon: the country-people call it Sunken Churcht.” 
Proceeding down this valley, we come, about two miles 
from the foot of the hill, to a public-house at Bout; within 
two miles of which, on the south side of the valley, is situ- 
ated a very lovely waterfall, called Birker Force, far up a 
deep, narrow, and thickly-wooded ravine. The stream 
is small, and the height of its shoot is not remarkable : 
but in the picturesque elegance of its accompaniments, 
this secluded cascade is inferior to none of the beitter- 
known lions of the country. The hills from which it 
issues, between Eskdale and Donnerdale, are low; but 
Black Comb, which ends the range towards the sea, 
rises nearly to 2000 feet. This mountain, though com- 
paratively of no great elevation, commands (according 
to Colonel Mudge, who pitched his tent here during a 
trigonometrical survey) the most extensive prospect in 
Britain. Ireland he saw from it more than once; but 
not when the sun was above the horizon. 


* We are half-inclined to venture a conjectural emendation, 
and write this name Esk-Hawse ; Hawse being, like s/ack, a com- 
mon name for a depression in a chain of hills, forming a ready 
communication between two valleys. Cumbrian pronunciation 
might easily lead a stranger into such a blunder. 

+ Note to Sonnet xvii. on the River Duddon. 


(To be concluded in next Supplement.) . 





*,* The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
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